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NOTE. 

This discourse was originally addressed to the 
National Conference of Non-subscribing and other 
Churches, held at Sheffield, April, 1897. Much 
had to be then omitted in oral delivery. By 
the kindness of the Editor of the New Worlds 
the discourse was printed in the New World for 
December, 1897. It is now reproduced with some 
additions. 

J. E. C. 

Oxford, January, 1898. 
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' The Voices of the day 
Are heard across the Voices of the dark. 
No sudden heaven, nor sudden hell, for man, 
But through the Will of One who knows and rules — 
And utter knowledge is but utter love — 
.£onian Evolution, swift or slow. 
Through all the spheres — an ever opening height, 
An ever lessening earth.' 

Tennyson, 



THE PLACE OF IMMORTALITY 
IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

* T F a man die, shall he live again ? ' The 
-L question is as old as Job, nay, in 
some form or other, probably as old as 
humanity itself. We have but to open the 
tombs of prehistoric times to discover the 
traces of the food, the weapons, the clothes, 
ornaments, and utensils, with which piety 
and affection lightened the darkness and 
solitude of the grave. The question is 
abroad again in our day with an insistence 
begotten of a thousand eager movements of 
the mind, and it opens up a vast series of 
problems far beyond the scope of ancient 
thought. Whatever be the date of the book 
of Job, — whether, with an older generation 
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of scholars, it be ascribed to the age of the 
Patriarchs, or, with the newer criticism, to 
that of Plato, — the seer? and the sceptics of 
Israel and the philosophers of Greece were 
alike untroubled, by the crowd of difficulties 
which beset our imaginations. The rela- 
tions of body and soul through the physical 
organism, the meaning and the worth of life 
conceived on the colossal scale of modern 
knowledge, the place of the earth in the 
whole system of the universe — these ques- 
tions were remote from their ken, and laid 
no special embarrassments on the freedom 
of their hope. If, then, I undertake to deal 
in a single discourse with this great theme, 
it is not without a full sense of the magni- 
tude of the task. Nor do I forget the 
limitations which must beset my answer. 
* I think,' said Emerson, ' that one abstains 
from writing or printing on the immortality 
of the soul because, when he comes to the 
end of his statement, the hungry eyes that 
run through it close disappointed, the 
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listeners say, " That is not here which wc 
desired," and I shall be as much wronged by 
their hasty conclusions as they feel them- 
selves wronged by my omissions I 

mean,' he concludes, 'that I am a better 
believer, and all serious souls are better 
believers in the immortality than we can give 
grounds for.' Who, indeed, can say that 
he sees life steadily and sees it whole ? Or 
who, having seen, can find words to declare 
the vision ? The Divina Commedia of 
Evolution can never be written. 



I. 



The student of history finds it natural to 
approach this great inquiry through the 
past. This method has inany advantages. 
For the value which we attach to this belief 
lai^ely depends upon the general value 
which we attach to life itself, upon the 
interpretation which we give to it, upon the 
significance with which we have learned to 
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invest it. We may have the faith of Lotze 
that that will be preserved which is worth 
preserving. The verdict of the ultimate 
Reality is at present beyond our ken ; what 
is the judgment in this matter of those who 
themselves have lived ? The record of this 
lies deep in the world's religions. In the 
long story of its relation to the unseen, 
mankind has enshrined its finest experience. 
These phases of faith have been wrought 
out again and again upon a narrower field, 
a more limited scale, perhaps with a clearer 
view of moral issues, with a more direct 
dependence upon certain great ideas, un- 
hampered by perplexities which often rise 
for us upon the margin of our speculation 
(such as the destiny of infants or of 
animals). The problem is conceived more 
simply because its essential elements are 
more easily abstracted. I make no apology, 
then, for asking what are the main elements 
contributed by the testimony of the race. ' 
The time is gone by when it was 
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possible to claim eternal life as a universal 
intuition. The study of anthropology has 
clearly shown that this belief, like so many 
others, has passed through various stages. 
The child whom Mr. Gladstone heard 
counting * one, two, three, four, a hundred,' 
represents far more nearly the vague and 
indefinite modes of early thought. The 
infinite could not enter as an object of in- 
tellectual apprehension into minds for which 
arithmetic and the science of number were 
summed up, as for an ancient Greek, in 
*fiving.' But that in no way impairs its 
value for us. The last of the Tasmanians, 
living in the stone age in our own time, 
could not have understood the Principia. 
Does that invalidate the laws of motion? 
The process by which a belief has been 
attained must not be confounded with its 
final contents or its spiritual implications. 
The grounds on which it is held, and the 
form in which it is expressed, may have 
changed again and again, but our own ver- 
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diet upon it is determined by the mode in 
which it is presented to us, and is wholly 
independent of its origin. If it could be 
proved that all worship was derived lineally 
from the cultus of the dead, what soul of 
prayer would be now impeded in loving 
self-surrender to the Father of its being? 
In the same manner the conviction that 
there is that within us which will live again, 
may be traced back historically to the ex- 
perience of the dream and other associated 
elements of animism ; but how much it has 
dropped, and how much it has assimilated 
on the way! What new motives, analogies, 
expectations, have enriched it 1 What high 
exercise of thought has purified it 1 What 
far-reaching hope has expanded and trans- 
formed it! For it is not long before the 
simple prospect of continuance becomes 
suffused with the lights and shadows of the 
moral life. The ethical demand is started, 
it may be, on the crude basis of valour in 
fight, or on that higher conception of service 
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to the community which gives a separate 
heaven to mothers who died in childbed, or 
again (as in Mexico) to merchants who. 
perished on a journey ; or it may take a 
ritual and ceremonial form in the discharge 
of the obligations of holy gifts and observ- 
ances imposed by the gods. It might be 
interesting to ask whether the punishment 
of exceptional crime or the reward of 
superior virtue is the first to secure recog- 
nition in these elementary theodicies: I 
note now only the early appearance of the 
judicial conception (most splendidly illus- 
trated in the tombs of the New Empire 
beside the Nile before the Exodus) which 
places a divine assize at the entrance of the 
next life, determining the lot of the soul for 
weal or woe. Two forms of this doctrine of 
retribution deserve special notice. 

The philosophy of India soon concen- 
trated itself on the significance of conduct. 
The nalver thought of the ancient Aryan 
immigrants, which sped the departed to 
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the realm of light on wings of flame, was 
succeeded by an effort at more exact analy- 
sis. The human agent, it was reasoned, 
was perpetually productive. Thoughts, 
words, acts, flowed in unceasing stream 
out of his personality. They were not 
detached, they were connected, inseparably 
related both with each other and with him. 
In other words, they had each a moral 
value. The physical event might pass, but 
there was an ideal world where it remained; 
and every man was forever adding to the 
sum of these invisible relations by the 
contributions of each day's activity. This 
conception was formulated, many centuries 
before Christ, in maxims of which I cite but 
two: 'The deed (Karma) does not perish;*^ 
and, with a more far-reaching significance, 
though at first with but limited application, 
' A man is born into the world that he has 
made.'^ Whispered at the outset with 

^ Sacred Books of the East, ii. 271, xiv. 116, 310. 
« 5. B. E, x!i. 181. 
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bated breath, a mystery reserved for secret 
discussion, this profound idea was slowly 
wrought into the whole fabric of religious 
faith. It became the basis of a complete 
scheme of existence, and in the vast spaces 
of the universe found room for the allotment 
of every gradation of suffering and happi- 
ness to match the varying products of 
humaii life. For it was soon realised that 
the sum of a man's doing is not all of one 
colour. Its texture is shot with hues of 
beauty, but also marred with dark stains of 
sin. The one must receive its appropriate 
felicity, the other could not escape its 
necessary pain. The constitution of the 
universe was essentially moral. It was 
conducted under the unsleeping operation 
of self-acting law. When the good within 
a man had exhausted its reward, it would 
be the turn of the evil to endure its doom ; 
or when the punishment of crime had been 
completed, the product of virtue would enter 
on its inheritance of joy. There could, 
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under this rule, be neither eternal torment 
nor. everlasting bliss. The history of the 
soul presented itself under the aspect of a 
succession of existences, in each of which 
the active subject was at once working out 
the issues of prior lives, and laying up store 
of merit or of guilt for coming years ; but 
every life was precisely adjusted to some 
moral antecedent, and represented a stage 
in the discharge of the accumulated mass of 
all the past. By and by this key was 
naturally applied to the life that now is. 
The vicissitudes of the earthly lot found 
here their adequate interpretation. The 
glory of the prince and the humiliation of 
the slave, poverty and riches, health and 
sickness, failure and success, — all these 
were grounded in a far-stretching series 
that ranged into ages almost as remote 
behind as those that imagination saw in 
front. The illumined eye could read back 
the story of the lives before birth, as it 
could predict the first issues of the life after 
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death. An absolute moral continuity knit 
the whole into one inviolable chain. Each 
man was at once engaged in the double 
process of fulfilling his past and creating 
his future ; and the cooperation of these 
two factors determined all the changes of 
his chequered career. No other scheme of 
thought has held the field through so long a 
period of time. One great religion after 
another, Brahmanism, Buddhism, the varied 
forms of mediaeval and modern Hinduism, 
have all been reared upon it. It has satis- 
fied one powerful demand, the craving for 
justice deep seated in the heart. The 
theory may be wrong, but it cannot be 
alleged that it is not adequate, or that it 
does not explain the facts. No storm-tossed 
soul has ever, under this faith, raised wild 
cries to heaven, impeaching the fundamental 
rectitude of the world. The book of Job 
could never have been written upon Indian 
soil. Gods, men and animals, angels above 
and demons below, the manifold series of 
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heavens and hells, the generations that have 
been and those that are to come, have all 
alike been bound together under one ever- 
lasting law of right. 

But from the point of view of religion 
the Hindu scheme had one fatal defect. It 
led to nothing. It was always in process, it 
was never complete. If there was a ' far- 
off divine event ' towards which the whole 
creation moved, it was only the great world- 
conflagration which would terminate this 
given series of material forms, and carry on 
the inextinguishable potencies of moral life 
into a fresh scene of successive evolutions. 
Fire could not burn nor water drown the 
deathless germs of good and evil, and in 
due course, after the catastrophe, these 
would emerge in their appropriate shapes to 
run through a new cycle. The administra- 
tion of the world was moral, but this did 
not require the ultimate triumph of the 
good. The Persian theology worked out a 
diflFerent result during a parallel period, on 
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the same basis of absolute justice, but with 
the additional postulate of faith that the 
rule of God must eternally prevail. Ahura 
Mazda, the omniscient Lord, could not be 
forever baffled by his great antagonist, the 
spirit of the Lie. The kingdom was his, 
and at last, far off indeed, but still at last, 
his will must be done. The souls of the 
departed passed after death to the judgment 
seat,^ accompanied by shapes of beauty or 
of ugliness, the counterparts of the lives 
they had just finished. There they were 
allotted, according to the preponderance of 
desert or guilt, to the paradises of Good 
Thought, Good Word, and Good Deed, 
culminating in the Home of Song among 
the praises round Ahura's throne, or to the 
hells of Evil Thought and Word and Deed, 

^ The details of the ancient Persian eschatology are 
probably of various dates, but their substantial antiquity 
seems guaranteed by the Greek testimony. The materials 
for the sketch in the text are derived (i) from the Gathas, 
5. B, E, zzxi. ; (2) from the Vendidad, ibid. iv. ; and (3) 
from the later Bundahish, ibid. v» 

B2 
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where sufferings of varying intensity 
wrought out their expiation before the 
advent of the last great day. Then came 
the general resurrection, when long severed 
kin should meet once more, and prepare for 
the hour of final reunion in Ahura's realm. 
It was the solemn era known as the frasho- 
kereti^ the Renovation, *the making the 
world move onward' towards the goal of 
good. Not yet indeed would the purifica- 
tion of the wicked be quite perfect. That 
would be accomplished as the old world 
passed into the new. For the earth should 
be consumed with fervent heat. Its solid 
rocks should become for three days like 
molten metal, through which the righteous 
should move as a soft bath of milk, while 
the guilty were purged of the last traces 
of impurity in the penal fire. And then the 
powers of evil should be overthrown. Not 
for them, indeed, was there any hope of 
deliverance or redemption. The warfare 
which had been since the beginning would 
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end in the eternal victory of right. The 
Lie and its hideous progeny should be 
driven into the heart of the flame; the 
stench and pollution arising from the 
regions of darkness should be consumed; 
the land of hell should be brought back 
' for the enlargement or prosperity of the 
world' ;^ the Renovation arises in the 
universe by the will of the All-Holy; the 
world is immortal for ever and ever; and 
a beatified humanity, clothed in eternal 
forms of beauty and grace, reaches the 
fulfilment of the believer's prayer, and 
attains to entire fellowship with God.^ 

The moral demand of Indian thought for 
a righteous award on the mixed results of 
human life is here reinforced by the re- 
ligious demand for the actual realisation of 
the divine will, for the establishment of the 
kingdom, for the union of all creatures in 
accomplishing the purpose of the Creator. 
In spite of many obvious limitations, the 

* 5. B, E. V. 129. ' 5. B. E. xxxi. 312. 
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Persian theodicy deserves to rank as the 
most splendid monument of ancient thought 
on this great theme ; and it probably exer- 
cised no little influence on the kindred 
hopes of Israel. But the problem might 
be approached from another side. The 
thinkers of India, the seers of the Zend 
Avesta, could only conceive the action of 
retributive justice, and the joy of a re- 
generated earth, under the fashions of 
physical existence. They did not ask what 
is the essential nature of the inner life, or 
by what characteristics the duration of 
spirit might be inferred beyond the dis- 
solution of the flesh. It was reserved for 
Plato to essay the unattempted task of 
proving the immortality of the soul. It 
is the singular interest of his great en- 
deavour that it marks the transition to a 
new way of thought. On the one side, 
indeed, he attaches himself to the sacred 
tradition, the 'ancient words,' which had 
already, if recent investigation judges truly, 
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caught up the echoes of Indian speculation. 
The Orphic sages and Pythagoras of Samos 
had both taught the doctrine of requital in 
the form of a judgment in the world below, 
and a series of rebirths constituting a cycle 
of necessity or wheel of fate ; and Plato, 
like Pindar, flower of sacred song, ranges 
himself again and again by their side. But 
those solemn pictures of future retribution 
are only the imaginative vesture of an 
ulterior reality. They do not affect the 
question of the essential activity of our true 
being. That, he saw, does not lie in the 
realm of change and time. There is a 
world for him, as for the philosophers of 
the East, of the unbegotten and the 
imperishable. It is the world of pure 
thought, of the ideas of truth, beauty, 
goodness, where decay and death cannot 
enter. The higher intellectual life is close- 
ly connected in the Platonic thinking with 
the higher moral life, and both belong to an 
order of existence which must not be con- 
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founded with the world of sense. The 
forms of our common experience do not 
apply to it. Thought takes up no room ; it 
cannot he conceived as extended in space ; 
and so the soul, in so far as it can 
apprehend the ideas which dwell above the 
shows of outward things, may be said to 
partake of their eternity. The argument, 
as Professor Jowett observed, should be 
translated into its modern equivalent, and 
that is, as the same suggestive interpreter 
has shown, the argument by which we 
advance to immortality from the existence 
of God. *"If God exists,^ then the soul 
exists after death ; and if there is no God, 
there is no existence of the soul after 
death." For the ideas are to Plato's mind 
the reality, the truth, the principle of 
permanence, as well as of intelligence and 
order in the world. When Simmias and 
Cebes say in the Phaedo that they are more 
strongly persuaded of the existence of ideas 

» Jowett, Plato, 3d ed. ii. i86. 
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than they are of the immortality of the soul, 
they represent fairly enough the order of 
thought in Greek philosophy. We might 
say in the same way that we are more 
certain of the existence of God than we are 
of the immortality of the soul, and are led 
by the belief in the one to a belief in the 
other. The parallel, as Socrates would say, 
is not perfect, but agrees in so far as the 
mind in either case is regarded as depend- 
ent on something above and beyond herself. 
The analogy may even be pressed a step 
further: "We are more certain of our ideas 
of truth and right than we are of the 
existence of God, and are led on in the 
order of thought from one to the other." 
Or, more correctly, " The existence of truth 
and right is the existence of Go'd, and can 
never for a moment be separated from 
him." ' 

I have emphasized the attitude of Plato 
by these words of the late Master of Balliol, 
for it will be seen directly that our present 
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position sets us rather in the train of 
Hellenic than of Judeo-Christian thought : 
but it ought surely to be possible to learn 
of philosophy in the spirit of Jesus. The 
forms of the primitive Gospel (must it not 
be frankly admitted ? ) are no longer our 
forms, and need to be reconstructed for our 
time, much as the author of the Fourth 
Gospel already sought to reconstruct them 
for his own. The conceptions of the 
future, as they are presented to us in the 
Synoptic reports, belong to that cycle of 
Messianic beliefs which enshrines with so 
much pathos the passionate longings of 
Israel for its race. The prophetic doctrine 
of the great judgment of the world is 
capable of interpretation, as Schiller taught 
us long ago, through the experience of 
history. But that is not the mode in which 
it was apprehended in the early church. 
Following the lines of Jewish speculation, 
itself probably (as I have already indicated) 
largely stimulated by Persian ideas, the 
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courses of time were severed into * the age 
that now is ' and 'the age which is to come/ 
The passage from the one to the other 
would be efiected when the Son of Man 
appeared from the skies to take his seat at 
the universal assize. That this great con- 
summation would arrive in the life-time of 
some of the Twelve is the unanimous 
representation of our First Three Gospels. 
It is set forth by the apostle Paul with no 
less distinctness as the essence of the 
believer's hope in the near future. It em- 
bodied itself in the liturgical phrase Mardn 
Athdf 'Our Lord is coming/ and it pervades 
the whole of the apostolic correspondence in 
the first age. It was associated with views 
of the cosmos which have long since 
become impossible, — an under-world, into 
which the Redeemer could descend to set 
free the spirits of the departed, and a world 
above, which he could reach by physical 
ascension through the sky. Residing there 
at the right hand of God, he would return 
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thence at the appointed time with angel- 
retinue and trumpet blast, when the faithful, 
whether dead or living, should be caught up 
to meet him in the air. These details 
prove beyond a doubt that Paul at one time 
entertained the most definite and explicit 
expectations, and he founds them expressly 
on the * word of the Lord.' They suffice to 
set one side of the Gospel which he 
preached in close contact with the thoughts 
of his people. It conceived the future 
through the images of sleep and resurrec- 
tion; and though the term 'sleep' must 
plainly not be pressed too closely, for 
Hebrew faith provided realms below as an 
interim home for the unbodied dead, it 
nevertheless remains true that even for 
Paul the anticipations of the future were at 
one period associated with specific incidents 
of place and time, a sudden summons and a 
speedy change, as corruption should put on 
incorruption and the mortal be clothed upon 
with immortality. 
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From this cycle of ideas the Church in 
truth has never extricated itself. It still 
sings to Christ in its Te Deum, 'We believe 
that thou shalt come to be our judge ;^ 
it still associates in its creed ' the resurrec- 
tion of the body * with * the life everlasting/ 
In the disappearance of this order of 
conceptions, however, from our outlook, it 
ceases to be needful for us to discuss the 
possible meanings of otoivtos (in the book of 
Enoch, for example, x. 10, 'everlasting life' 
is deliberately equated with five hundred 
years). The matter is assuredly not with- 
out interest for the history of belief. It is 
significant for the atmosphere of thought in 
which Jesus was educated, and which he 
probably shared. But no finality can attach 
to a single item in a plexus of ideas which 
history has rent asunder. We may recog- 
nize with reverence the sense of human 
guilt which thrills through the awful 
pictures of retributive justice in the New 
Testament, and yet insist that their S3rm- 
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bolic forms must be unhesitatingly discarded 
in reliance on the principles of the Teacher 
who employed them. The moral demand of 
Israel, from the first of its great prophets to 
the last, for the vindication of the righteous 
order of the world, is no less clear than that 
of India, though the manner in which it was 
applied to life was different ; while the 
hints afforded by the apostle Paul, of a final 
triumph of good when the hostile forces of 
rule and authority and power shall all have 
been brought to nought, and death itself is 
subject to the victorious Son, who in turn 
submits himself beneath the creative might 
that God may be all in all, point clearly, 
though without precise definition, to that 
ultimite unity of all things in God in which 
alone our faith and hope can find per- 
manent repose. Thus Christian teaching 
expresses in Hebrew types the two chief 
thoughts of Aryan antiquity, and combines 
the ethical claim for requital with the 
religious necessity for the unhindered 
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realization of the perfect will. What 

further inferences may be derived from its 

central view of the relation of God to man, 
we may presently inquire. 



II. 



But to-day, I shall be told, these 
venerable figures speak to us no more. 
We have discarded the beliefs on which 
they were founded, and abandoned the 
hopes which they were intended to inspire. 
No trust, it is plain, can keep lasting hold 
of religious thought which cannot live in the 
light of modern knowledge. If we are to 
retain our faith, it must not be involved in 
a conflict with facts. Is it, then, possible to 
state it in such a form that reason shall 
approve, and the conscience and the heart 
accept? Are there not at least, some 
preliminary difficulties which may be cleared 
away? 

The causes of doubt are numerous. 
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There are minds which have lived so long 
under the burden of the terrors of eternal 
woe that they can discern no practical 
alternative between an arbitrary despot on 
the throne of the world and no God at all. 
The collapse of the ancient authority which 
spoke through Priesthood or Bible has 
driven some trembling souls into wastes of 
indifference or solitudes of despair. The 
spirit of revolution has prompted a certain 
class of minds to angry challenge against a 
government of the universe which does 
not satisfy their particular demands. To 
others the offer of a heaven of perpetual 
worship seems to imply the stagnation of 
many of our best faculties. It does not 
excite, it depresses the imagination; while 
the division of the future of humanity 
between continual church and continual 
gaol is an af&ont to the first instincts of 
justice and love. 

Or the spirit of denial cunningly weaves 
for itself new forms of humility and self- 
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surrender. 'Look out/ it cries, *at the 
vastness and the majesty of star-sown 
space. In the old days, when the fixed 
earth was its centre, man might more 
plausibly assume that everything revolved 
round him. It was the delusion of inflated 
egoism ; it is possible no more. Your solid 
vault of sky is dissolved into infinitude; 
your moveless ground is but a tiny ball 
attending on a sun itself inferior among 
myriads many times mightier than itself. 
Realize your own insignificance. Cease to 
proclaim that all things are for you. Look 
forward a few aeons, this earth will be cold 
and dead ; a few aeons more, and the sun 
itself will be burnt out. In the immensity 
of this cosmic process, among these endless 
vicissitudes, who are you that you should 
lay hold upon eternity and in the vanity of 
your heart say, " I shall live forever " ? ' 

Moreover, it is argued, that claim is 
rank selfishness. * What have you given to 
the universe that it should support you 
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forever? Why should you seek a higher 
lot than the beasts which perish ? What 
worth do you possess which you can boldly 
assert deserves to continue? Everything 
that you have was conferred upon you. 
You were not, and you were. You have 
sat at the feast of life among its mul- 
titudinous guests ; is not that enough ? 
Why should you claim the " wages of going 
on," as though you were indispensable, and 
the great whole would fall in ruins if you 
' are not there to prop it up ? The virtue 
that does not find its satisfaction in itself is 
hollow. The love that is not content to 
love without return is tainted. The truth 
that cannot stand alone, facing extinction, 
is rotten.' 

And so, with false ideas of heaven and 
hell, of God, life, righteousness, the edifice 
of faith is overthrown. 
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III. 

In the midst of this chaos of conflicting 
cries, there are but two directions in which 
light can be found. There is the nature 
and experience of man; there is the 
character and purpose of God. Here are 
the roots of science, philosophy, religion. 
How far, in the iSrst place, does our 
organized knowledge admit or suggest 
possibilities which reason, conscience, and 
spiritual affection, may convert into hope* 
and trust? 

The conception of evolution has opened 
so many avenues of thought, and has 
suggested the method of inquiry in so many 
departments of our history, that it cannot 
be surprising that it should be invoked on 
this field also. If in less than threescore 
years and ten a germ-cell may grow into a 
brain that can produce Hamlet or the 
Sermon on the Mount, what new achieve- 
ments may not the future have in store ? 

C2 
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But the answer is not, indeed, quite so 
simple. On the one part, certainly, it is 
now admitted that cerebral investigation 
puts no veto on the conception of our being 
after death. The cruder materialism of a 
past age is exploded. It is no longer 
affirmed that the brain secretes thought as 
the liver secretes bile. The new teaching 
declares certainly that, during this life, 
changes of thought and feeling are accom- 
panied by changes in the molecular structure 
of the brain. But that these constitute the 
successions of our ideas and emotions it 
cannot prove. A distinguished American 
evolutionist has denounced the doctrine that 
the life of the soul ends with the life of the 
body ' as perhaps the most colossal instance 
of baseless assumption that is known to the 
history of philosophy.* ^ It is obvious that 
our conceptions of matter and form are 
slowly undergoing radical reconstruction, 
and the corporeal difficulty, therefore, may 

' Fiske, Destiny of Man, I lO. 
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be set aside to trouble us no more. Under 
no conceivable circumstances could we learn 
the nature of spirit by any scrutiny of the 
processes of the flesh. One day we shall 
all in turn be invited to look into the 
open secret. Will it be for us the hour of 
joyous discovery, or of collapse into non- 
entity? Neither physics nor physiology 
says yea or nay. 

Yet the generalizations of science are not 
without their suggestive analogy. There are 
aspects of death, after long struggle with 
agonizing pain, when the sense of repose ab* 
sorbs all other feeling. The anguish of days 
and nights, of weeks and months, is still ; 
and the heart that has been torn with the 
spectacle of suffering which it could neither 
relieve nor share, is satisfied to look on rest. 
But there are other intimations when it falls 
suddenly on the unweakened frame. Have 
you ever watched the ebbing life on which 
accident has laid its unexpected grasp? Can 
we conceive that fire can burn, or water 
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drown, thought, love, endeavor, will ? Do 
the rich contents of a mind that has gathered 
the lore of centuries, or discovered the 
materials of stars, simply go out and cease 
to be ? Has the law of the conservation of 
energy no meaning here ? What of the 
moral forces wrought into noble character, 
expressed and consolidated in spiritual 
achievement ? Have these no permanence ? 
Shall a body that is once set in motion pro- 
ceed through pathless space with a velocity 
that never tires, so long as no other mass 
deflects its course? And shall a soul, in 
which are lodged powers of aspiration and 
resolve, be arrested on its line of progress, 
and stripped of its being, by the onset of 
what we call death ? Are there no counter- 
parts in the unseen world to the principles 
that are recognized in the seen ? The argu- 
ment from analogy is somewhat discredited 
to-day ; yet it has not wholly lost its force 
when the grounds of resemblance are fairly 
chosen. If it be an accepted doctrine that 
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energy once imparted, though it may be dis- 
persed, can never be destroyed, I see not 
why we should not believe that our spirits 
are themselves such centres of potency, and 
may pass through change after change of 
external condition without loss of identity 
or strength. 

That the conception of evolution points 
to a life beyond, is at least not denied by 
some of its most earnest advocates. The 
courses of human history, compared with 
the animal world, show that in distant ages 
an unexpected direction was given to the 
vast process. Its operation upon man's 
physical frame was diverted to his mind. It 
ceased to affect his limbs, and gave birth to 
knowledge, conscience, faith. In this sphere 
it works for a higher kind of individuality 
than any of its preceding stages had real- 
ized. The centre of interest has been trans-p 
ferred from the outward organism to the 
inner forces of which it is the vehicle. By 
this change the whole previous series re- 
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ceives a new value, for it is judged in rela- 
tion to the product which comes out at the 
top ; and it acquires a fresh worth when it 
is viewed as the indispensable preliminary 
of our present being. That this state is 
destined to be indefinitely improved upon 
this globe is the ardent conviction of some 
of our most eminent thinkers who confi- 
dently assume the prophet's mantle. The 
brute within us is being gradually mastered. 
The greed of self-assertion, the ignoble plea- 
sure in the sufierings or infirmities of others, 
the thousand moral ills that arise from de- 
fective insight and untamed passion, the 
violence and injustice of human things as 
we know them, will slowly pass, and man- 
kind will move upwards to heights of which 
now we only dimly dream. It is well, 
though I cannot see that the improvement 
of the race will in any way compensate 
for the undeveloped or the degraded forms 
which are cast out upon the way. 

But there is another side to this 
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prophecy. Behind the lustre 0/ this age 
of peace there lies the faint vision of a 
dying sun. Nearer and nearer comes the 
blight of frosty and, unless the solar fires 
be unexpectedly replenished, one day the 
creeping pall of ice will enfold our globe, 
and the earth will be cold and lifeless as 
the moon. Readers of Darwin's letters 
will remember how profoundly this ex- 
pectation of the dismal close of history 
affected him. The myriad voices of the 
children of men silent, the discoveries of 
knowledge flung away, the fair achieve- 
ments of art destroyed, the triumphs 
of moral education annihilated, the rich 
results of a realized brotherhood of man 
dispersed, the creations of religion reduced 
to nought, — ^who can contemplate this 
without the cry, *To what purpose was this 
waste?' Solution for us through science 
there is none. Nature writes her riddles so 
that the wise may read, but she leaves the 
answers in the lap of time. Only faith is 
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bold enough to pluck out the heart of the 
mystery, and declare that souls are more 
precious than any number of spinning 
planets, and can outlast them all. Give her 
the deathless life, and she is content to 
endure loss and decay; for that which has 
spiritual meaning will abide, and all else 
is but chaff or dross. But if not, if the 
sun pales, and the world grows old, what 
then ? Why, then, let us still say that love 
is better than selfishness, and truth than 
falsehood, and purity than lust. In the life 
that now is, we are still called to open blind 
eyes and unstop deaf ears, to bring the 
bound out of the prison-house, to seek and 
to save the lost If we cannot live forever, 
let us use with the utmost nobleness our 
span of years. The righteousness for which 
we strive from day to day is not buried 
among distant snows ; nor is the knowledge 
we have gained hid in the blackness of long- 
future night ; nor is the love of wife or child 
or friend made nought by the eternal loneli- 
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ness beyond. Whatever be the interpreta- 
tion of the great enigma, these things are 
facts now. If the earth should burst to- 
morrow and we were all whirled on separate 
fragments into space, it would still be worth 
while to live our best to-day; and he who 
yields to the pessimist, and pronounces 
the world-process valueless if there be no 
immortality, who declares virtue a dream 
and God a lie, commits treason against the 
only realities we know, throws all the 
achievements of the past into confusion, and 
tramples the accumulations of experience 
into the dust. 

IV. 

The suggestions of evolution, however, 
are incomplete till we ask not only what is 
man's place in nature, but also what is the 
inner meaning of his own thought. On one 
side of his being he belongs to the world 
without ; in respect of another he is a world 
in himself. I know, indeed, that at every 
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step I tread between rival philosophies ; but 
man's destiny is not only to be inferred 
from his historical development, it is also 
implied in what he is now. It is one of the 
paradoxes of our being that mind, which 
is the source and instrument of all our 
knowledge, should still be in a certain 
sense unknown. We say, indeed, that we 
think and feel, plan, hope, aspire, resolve, 
mourn, and rejoice, but what are we ? It is 
the most innocent-looking of questions, yet 
the answer carries with it God and eternity. 
If we are nothing more than the successions 
of the sensations and ideas that pass across 
the field of our consciousness, sorted into 
groups by association, bound into a contin- 
uous chain by memory, then, indeed, when 
the machinery stops, there is nothing more 
than the machine. The 'magnetic mock- 
eries* are still. There is no self, it is only a 
bundle of impressions. Undo the bond of 
recollection, and its contents are dissipated. 
Person there is none behind the shifting 
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phantasmagoria of experience. The com- 
bination of conditions falls apart, and the 
unity which they constituted for a time is 
dissolved forever. It has no permanence, 
and, when it breaks up, there is nothing to 
survive, save for the few who win a place 
in that remembrance of the race which we 
call fame. 

Let those who will, however, reduce 
themselves to a mere sum or series of states 
of consciousness. The attempt will not 
satisfy those who have once wrestled with 
passion, struggled with reluctant affection, 
mastered the indolent temper, or subdued 
the rebellious self-will. They are well 
aware that they are something more than 
mere thinking automata. There is that 
within them which commands as well as 
obeys, which enforces as well as yields, 
which overcomes as well as submits. This 
is the sign of our independence. In con- 
science is the charter of our freedom. By 
action do we enter into liberty. The moral 
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life involves the exercise of that high force 
which makes each one of us into a self, and 
sets us over against the world, infinity, 
the universe of separate souls, and God. 
Through effort are we bom into fuller 
realization of our being,. Along the path of 
endeavour do we climb the mount of person- 
ality. There most clearly, if not there alone, 
do we know ourselves as causes, and find 
that, in spite of the limitations which 
environ us, and the myriad energies which 
play through us, we are still left in the 
significant crises of our lot to determine 
ourselves for good or ill. What is the ulti- 
mate nature of this mysterious power, what 
its relation to the physical frame through 
which it acts, we do not know. We call it 
by many names, — substance, monad, spirit, 
soul. We think of it as the central might 
of all our being. We recognize it as that 
which gives unity to our changeful moods. 
We discern in it the agency which organizes 
our experience into a continuous whole. 
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But what it is in itself is beyond our ex- 
perience. We cannot set it before us in 
imagination, or invest it with form or color. 
How it can be in space at all, it is im- 
possible for us to conceive; for we cannot 
suppose thought to be extended, to be 
spread out over a surface, or to occupy the 
solid contents of a body. 

Yet there is a wide range of mysterious 
facts which suggest the possibility that an 
experimental knowledge of its persistence 
may not always be beyond our reach. The 
study of them by any careful method has 
only just commenced. It begins with the 
influence of mind on mind among the living; 
and it is speedily confronted with the 
question, 'Can that influence be traced 
through death ? ' If that can be indeed 
established, a presumption is certainly in- 
stituted that the spiritual forces which have 
survived one change may survive others. 
I have no answer to give to this enquiry. 
No answer is worth anything that is not 
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founded on laborious and self-denying in- 
vestigation. But I cannot deny that the 
inquiry is legitimate. It may be, as some 
have suggested, that this is a vera causa all 
down the track of history, bursting into 
light in one signal instance, so that the cross 
became the entrance into glory, and again 
and again illuminating for the departing the 
pathway into the unseen. I offer no opinion 
for I have none ; but there is I think 
sufficient evidence to convince us that the 
sphere of spirit may be as full of X rays as 
the realm of light. 

Along other lines, moreover, it would 
seem that to some rare souls there come, 
ever and anon, intimations of a more en- 
during being than that of this corporeal 
frame; Wordsworth has told us of his 
Wanderer, that 

Iii the mountains did he fie/ his faith. 
All things responsive to the writing there 
Breathed immortality revolving life, 
And greatness still revolving, infinite. 
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There littleness was not, the least of things 
Seemed infinite, and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe, he saw. 

Tennyson in like manner has recorded, 
both in prose and verse, the characteristics 
of a similar feeling. Arthur, the embodi- 
ment of the soul, can tell of * moments when 
he knows he cannot die.* Sir Galahad, who 
meets the airs of heaven on his quest of the 
Grail, finds himself in the midst of *pure 
spaces clothed in living beams,' 

And, stricken by an angePs hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear. 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes. 
Are touched, are tum'd to finest air. 

The Ancient Sage describes the escape 
from the bodily limitations of the Self : ^ 

^ This is the poetical version of the following ex- 
perience (described under date of May 7th, 1874, cp. 
Waugh, Alfred^ Lord Tennyson^ 2nd ed., 1893, page 
192.) ' I have never had any revelations through anaes- 
thetics, but a kind of waking trance (this for lack of a 
better name) I have frequently had quite up from my 
boyhood, when I have been all alone. This has often 

D 
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For more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 
And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into Heaven. I touched my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange, not mine — and yet no shade of 

doubt, 
But utter clearness, and thro' loss of Self 
The gain of such large life as match'd with ours 
Were sun to spark — unshadowable in words, 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow- world. 

The literature of mysticism is full of 
attempts to convey through the imperfect 
medium of language the ineffable sense of 
larger being apprehended by those who, in 
Pauline phrase, have been caught up into 

come to me through repeating my own name to myself 
silently, till, all at once, as it were, out of the intensity 
of the consciousness of individuality, the individuality 
itself seemed to resolve and fade away into boundless 
being, and this not a confused state, but the clearest 
of the clearest, the surest of the surest, utterly beyond 
words, where death was an almost laughable im- 
possibility.' Cp. Alfredy Lord Tennyson^ A Memoir, i. 
320 ; and Tyndall's Memorandum of a Conversation on 
April 5th, 1858, ibid. ii. 473. 
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the third heaven ; and all philosophies 
which have taught that the body should be 
subjected to secure the unimpeded vision of 
the soul^ have testified to its capacity of 
discerning forms of truth and beauty veiled 
to duller eyes and intelligible only to the 
earnest heart and pure. 

These may be but the changing modes 
of expressing the higher terms of an order 
of facts which is of universal significance. 
It has often been observed that the spiritual 
nature of man seems to contain within it 
elements that are enormously in excess of 
his evolutionary requirements. They do not 
contribute anything to the maintenance or 
stability of his physical organism ; that 
appears to be secured upon other conditions. 
They have nothing to do with the preserva- 
tion or development of the species, for 
which provision is made on different terms. 
They seem intelligible only in relation to a 
life conceived upon a loftier scale than the 
place-limits of our environment of flesh, or 

D2 
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the time-limits of our three score years and 
ten. You sit within the four walls of your 
chamber, but they cannot contain your 
thought. That makes itself at home all 
round the globe, follows the planets' mazy 
dance, and when it has sped with inconceiv- 
able rapidity on the wings of light for whole 
millenniums, still declares itself no nearer 
the limits of unbounded space. The dis- 
covery of the immensity of the universe 
has produced on some observers, as has 
been already noticed, the singular effect of 
dwarfing the importance of man. But it is 
no less possible to invert the estimate. The 
mind that can read the story of the heavens 
is surely not reduced in worth by its own 
achievement. Only give it access to light, 
and it will interpret for you the chemistry of 
the sun, and tell you the constituents of the 
fixed stars. On the wings of mathematic 
law even the blind can plant himself any- 
where in the abysses round him, and still be 
confident that the truths of number are 
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valid, and the principles of reasoning are 
unimpaired. The processes which have 
revealed the vastness of the world have also 
revealed in man an understanding to match 
it. The methods have been devised by his 
intelligence, the results have been attained 
through the workings of his thought. 
Without leaving his observatory, he 
has measured the orbit of the earth, de- 
termined its rate of movement, and ascer- 
tained the progress of the whole solar 
system through the deeps of space. Such 
knowledge, it is true, feeds no one. But, 
instead of diminishing the value of the facul- 
ties which win it, it makes them kin with 
the unseen Reason which informs the whole. 
The science which we prize so highly is un- 
related to our daily wants. It belongs to 
that sphere in which we can say with Kepler 
in the overflowing emotion of discovery, * O 
God, I think thy thoughts after thee.' So 
it creates a fellowship between the spirit of 
man and the spirit of nature. This does not 
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grow old with the aging frame. The in- 
tellectual power that through words and 
things has gone 'sounding on a dim and 
perilous way/ is not worn out. It becomes 
indeed aware how minute a proportion its 
knowledge bears to the mighty sphere of 
the unknown beyond. But how suggestive 
is this contrast. When we enter this life, 
we are invited into the temple of creative 
imagination, and taught to spell the first 
letters of the mystic writing on its walls. 
Does death, then, bring with it dismissal ? 
The manifestation of God in the world 
reveals a community between his mind and 
ours ; and as that manifestation becomes 
clearer, shall we not see him more truly as 
he is? Who will believe that on this path 
of our approach the Father of our being 
will suddenly arrest and cast us out ? Will 
not the education in which we take the first 
steps here, be carried further when the veil 
of mortality is done away ? 

The same hope rises out of every de- 
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partment of what may be called the ideal 
life. The sense of beauty, the authority of 
conscience, the exquisite delights and the 
high self-denials of affection, are each felt 
in turn to possess a certain inexhaustible 
element, which in the present limits of our 
existence we can never fully realise. For 
example, there is a kind of boundlessness in 
character. It is indeed often overlaid by 
outward circumstance, or hushed by inward 
reserve. In the routine of professional en- 
gagements, of business tasks, of domestic 
administration, how many of the real capaci- 
ties of our nature lie smothered and hid. 
We are so wrapped up in convention, we 
have so little trust in our own individuality, 
or time and affairs press so closely upon us, 
that the husk of our powers is not broken. 
A vacillating indolence of will, or a shy 
timidity, balks our best impulses, and 
throws a veil over our real desires. But 
see how some sudden crisis in the family 
history, some loss of fortune, some un- 
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expiected accident, some unlooked-for grief, 
breaks down the restraint of years. The 
mask of habit is torn away ; the ice of 
custom is thawed. Responsibility falls on 
some silent lad or shrinking girl, and they 
act with a clear sight, a prompt faculty, a 
continuous devotion, of which those around 
had never dreamed. 'I feel,' cried Napoleon, 
*I feel within me the infinite,' and with a 
tyrannic energy that tries to trample on all 
the conditions, political and moral, by which 
it is environed, he sets Europe in a 
blaze. There are souls which are some- 
times conscious of the infinite, only it is 
apprehended faintly and far oflF. Do not 
obscure longings, inarticulate hopes, arise 
within us, and impel us we know not 
whither? Do they not call out for a 
freer course and a less impeded way? 
Does not the dull mind feel the stir of 
the love of knowledge, and think, in 
moments of exceptional vividness, that it, 
too, could enter the field of vision, and 
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could find a truth? Does not the wearied 
spirit crave for the cessation of the end- 
less roar of the world around it, that it 
might catch and fix the melodies that haunt 
it in the turmoil, or reproduce the dim 
forms of loveliness it has seen, but cannot 
paint? Nay, do not these capacities sleep 
among those who know them not ? The 
miner, at a moment's notice, sends some 
trembling boy by his side up the shaft 
first, and remains below to die ; the sailor, 
when his ship is sinking in mid-ocean, 
hauls down his signals of distress, that 
others may not risk their lives in a vain 
attempt to save ; the stewardess remembers 
a girl committed to her care, and rushes 
through the smoke to drag her from the 
blazing cabin, till, unable to escape, they 
die hand in hand upon the floor; are 
these nobler than their fellows above 
ground or on shore? Such deeds spring 
from the unrealised possibilities that lie 
hid in all, for which the common circum- 
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stance of life gives perchance no scope, 
and we pass away not knowing ourselves, 
still less discovering in others what they 
truly are. And is it not the same at the 
other end. of the scale? Those whom wc 
loved best, in whom we have seen the 
broadest judgment, the tenderest sympathy, 
the firmest grasp of truth and right, do 
we feel even that these have exhausted 
all their story, and poured forth the full 
treasures of their character? Are we not 
rather convinced that if they could enter 
new scenes, fresh graces would be dis- 
closed, that clearer lights would be thrown 
on secrets of excellence we had not dis^ 
cemed, and whole pages of life which 
seemed dark and dreary would be flooded 
with an unexpected glow? Could Jesus 
of Nazareth become Jesus of London, 
would there be no new variety in his 
message? Would the lines of spiritual 
portraiture be quite the same? I, for 
one, do not believe it. I do not think 
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he uttered himself wholly on those Syrian 
hills. There were deeps in that soul 
which those around him could not fathom, 
but they were not closed for ever on the 
cross. In the great Providence of God, 
may we not think that in new worlds he 
has won new truth, and realised more 
love, and still abides Teacher, Revealer, 
Friend. 

It is, in fact, the measure of the 
worth of our own experience that it 
suggests to us so much more beyond. 
Our place in what we call nature does 
not use up our faculties, how then can 
we suppose that it completes our destiny? 
It is through such variety in our own 
range that we imperfectly lay hold of 
the conception of perfect Being, — of Mind 
that comprehends within itself all truth ; of 
creative Imagination that for ever shapes 
forth all forms of loveliness; of Will that 
everlastingly fulfils the obligations it ever- 
lastingly imposes on its own activity; of 
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Love eternally begetting its own objects^ 
and drawing them into indissoluble union 
with itself; and all the modes of cease- 
less inconceivable variety which the 
Infinite may need to live out its own 
infinitude. 

But if it be true, as some have dreamed, 
that behind the changing shows of time 
there lies the changeless ground of all our 
being, is it not possible that the whole 
question of immortality, conceived as con- 
tinuous duration, may take another form, 
and pass out of the sphere of quantity into 
that of quality ? May it not denote rather 
a measure of participation in a divine life 
than an indefinite extension of the human ? 
The metaphysic of time and space will 
always offer its problems to the speculative 
reason, and warning is needless concerning 
the dangers of hasty steps upon these giddy 
heights. But the history of religion points 
again and again to an order of experience 
which, though necessarily rare, yet recurs 
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with sufficient uniformity among different 
races, in different lands, under different 
philosophies, and implies a power of 
intuition capable of combining into a solid 
unity the details which we must otherwise 
apprehend successively. In its lower form 
it has shown itself, for example, in 
perceptions of the connections of number in 
minds which lost their peculiar power when 
trained in the analytic methods of arith- 
metic. Mozart has left a singular record 
of his ability to visualize as a whole in his 
own thought the composition which he had 
wrought out bar by bar : * If nothing 
disturbs me, the piece grows larger and 
brighter, until, however Ion?: it is, it is all 
finished at once in my mind, so that I can 
see it at a glance, as if it were a pretty 
picture or a pleasing person. Then I don't 
hear the notes one after another as they are 
hereafter to be played, but it is as if in my 
fancy they were all at once. . . . What I 
have once so heard I forget not again, and 
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perhaps this is the best gift that God has 
granted me.' ^ That is the mode in which 
the musician realises the 'central peace 
subsisting at the heart of endless agitation/ 
In the same way we might imagine a 
mind that could perceive at once the whole 
tissue of mathematical relations, so that all 
theorems which we attain by processes 
of deductive inference should be simul- 
taneously open to its view. Where this 
conception is associated with religion, as 
when the Fourth Gospel defines aeonian life 
as knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
whom he has sent, it is plain that we have 
not to do with a time-process. In those 
high states the contemplation of unseen 
realities takes the place of the successions 
of events. It was the aim of mediaeval 
philosophy and religion to rise to such 
perception of the Godhead that the whole 
scheme of spiritual relations implied in the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Redemption, 

^ Quoted by Royce, Spirit cf Modem Philosophy^ p. 457. 
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would appear in the character of necessary 
truth wrought into one abiding harmony, 
the object of man's everlasting worship. 
But what is apprehended in adoration is not 
capable of measurement by the clock. The 
vision of God is not extended over days and 
years. Those who have attained it can 
never tell how long it lasts. They only 
know that, whatever be the conditions of 
our working life, there is a sphere where 
insight has nothing to do with the lapse of 
hours. It is independent of the vicissitudes 
of outward change. Be time a fact or an 
illusion, the eternal, in truth, in beauty, in 
goodness and in love, is the soul's true goal. 

V. 

Thus far I have spoken of the intim- 
ations of another life as they reach us out 
of the thousand forms of human experience. 
But religion can never rest its case only on 
the nature of man. It must boldly take it 
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into the sanctuary, and ask what con- 
secration it receives in the presence of God. 
It may, indeed, be urged that this carries us 
one step farther from the primal certainties 
of our being. But the heart of trust is 
always at least as sure of God as of its 
neighbour or itself. Conviction of his 
existence is ever as clear as of that of the 
man in the next street. The testimony of 
faith in this matter, therefore, is in one 
sense only the obverse of the witness 
within. To what do reason, justice, affec- 
tion, point in our own minds ? To these 
same things must our belief in God also 
point, for it is precisely through reason, 
justice, and affection, that we have know- 
ledge of him. Yet, though they are few 
indeed who have cherished the great hope 
without God, the aspect of this matter in 
the light of religion is not quite the same as 
its place in what may be called the natural 
history of the soul. It implies that we 
consider our life and its meaning no longer 
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from the side of its. diverse manifestations 
in man, but beneath our conception of the 
unity of the purpose and providence of God. 
The disciple who has learned of Jesus to 
look to God not only as the Maker of his 
being but as the Father of his spirit, feels 
that in this sublime relation lies the ground 
of all his hope, for God has formed us to 
enter into fellowship with himself. Out of 
this springs that view alike of man's duty 
and destiny summed up in the saying, 

* Be ye perfect even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect/ In setting this 
forth as the aim of the children of the 
Highest, Jesus implicitly postulated immor- 
tality. It might seem needless to go 
further. But there are other points of view 
which cannot be altogether ignored. In 
calling us into existence the Ruler of the 
universe makes us subject to his justice, as 
he also encompasses us with his love. By 
these two principles is our education as 

* Sons of God ' conducted. 

E 
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Are they, however, really twain, are 
they not rather one ? The Psalmist, with 
the incidental ease of insight long trained to 
pierce to the heart of spiritual realities, 
boldly identifies them. 'Also to thee, O 
Lord, belongeth lovingkindness (mercy), for 
thou renderest to every man according to 
his work.' The fundamental grace of the 
universe, in his view, is that it is always to 
be trusted. If its steadfastness seems 
stern, that is but another aspect of its 
goodwill. In true affection is no place for 
caprice. Release at the last moment when 
penalty has you in its grasp, removal and 
degradation at the top of achievement, these 
are the follies of tyrants ; the arbitrary or 
incalculable cannot belong to God. 

It must be confessed that theology has 
not been able to live habitually at the height 

ft 

of the poet's thought. The teachers of the 

synagogue affirmed that on New Year's 

Day God rose from the throne of his 

justice, and placed himself on the throne of 
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his mercy, to receive the prayers which the 
repentant people would offer till the great 
rite of Atonement ten days later. The 
conflict thus introduced into the Divine 
nature between the justice and the mercy 
of God which could not be accommodated 
on one seat, passed from the Jewish schools 
into the Christian Church. The history of 
Western thought, whether mediaeval or 
modern, has been full of schemes of 
reconciliation, by which the divergence 
should be harmonised. I am not concerned 
now with theories of atonement, or with 
those curious scenes known in the mediaeval 
mystery-plays as the council of the Trinity. 
Consider only the tremendous words which 
Dante saw written over the gate of the city 

of eternal pain, 

Giustizia mosse il mio alto Fattore ; 

Fecemi la divina Potestate, 

La somma Sapienza, e'l primo Amore.^ 

^ Justice incited my sublime Creator ; 
Created me divine Omnipotence, 
The highest Wisdom and the primal Love. 

— Longfellow. 
E2 
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Love, wisdom, justice, are these the factors 
of enduring hell ? The symbols of the past 
have crumbled away in the light of modern 
ideas, but have they no meaning left? 
When the Rabbis declared that the bliss of 
Paradise and the anguish of Gehenna were 
created before ever the world was, were 
they not after all striving to express the 
same thought ? Do not reward and pun- 
ishment (as we call them) belong to the 
constitution of life? Is it not through 
them that our conception of its moral order 
seeks expression ? And is not that sublime 
order an essential unity? Can we have 
any other idea of it than that it reflects 
the mind of God, and can that mind be 
divided against itself? Are not justice and 
power, wisdom and love, in him intrinsi- 
cally one? Do we not feel that we have not 
touched the foundations of things till we 
can say, * Blessed be God for his loving- 
kindness, in that he renders to every man 
according to his work/ 
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VI. 

The application of the idea of the divine 
righteousness to our hereafter has chiefly 
taken two forms. A future is demanded, 
in the first place, in view of the unfulfilled 
claims of the moral law, that retribution 
may alight upon the guilty who are un- 
punished now; and, in the second place, 
that the present sufFerings of innocence 
may receive an appropriate compensation 
by and by. What value lies for us in 
these pleas? That the moral order is not 
completely worked out in this life would 
seem to be a conviction deep-seated in 
the heart of the race. Most of the peoples 
of the lower culture have devised for the 
wicked some form of chastisement beyond 
the grave; and this expectation has ulti- 
mately established itself in the eschatology 
of all the higher religions. In some it 
has appeared early, in others late, but 
nowhere has it altogether failed ; and it 
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constitutes an impressive mass of testimony 
which is not lightly to be set aside. From 
the traditional conceptions of Christendom, 
however, large numbers of minds are 
shaking themselves free. The reconcilia- 
tion offered by the mediaeval seer appears 
to them compatible neither with justice 
nor with love. The doctrine that this 
life is a probation which determines un- 
alterably the condition of the next, cannot 
be harmonized with the elements of modem 
hope in which progress plays so prominent 
a part. Nor can it be adjusted with those 
ideas of equity which belong to a large 
view of human affairs, and make it im- 
possible to believe that the issues of 
endless being can hang on (perhaps) a 
single opportunity of accepting or rejecting 
the grace of God. Moreover, philosophy 
and religion have again and again risen 
in protest against the degradation of virtue 
by treating it as an investment for the 
purpose of securing happiness to come, 
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and against a similar degradation of a 
true theory of punishment by associating 
it with the vindictive conception of ever- 
lasting woe. * Five hundred years before 
Christ, Gotama the Buddha announced 
that first among the fetters of worldliness 
which must be broken by him who would 
enter on the holy path, was the per- 
formance of right conduct for the sake 
of attaining heaven, or avoiding hell. ' Be 
not as slaves that minister to the Lord 
with a view to receive recompense/ was 
the well-known maxim of Antigonus of 
Socho. Many a devout Christian soul 
has ranged itself in thought with that 
strange woman whom St Louis' envoy 
Yves met near Acre, carr3n[ng a por- 
ringer full of fire in one hand, and a 
vial of water in the other, bent on 
burning up paradise, and extinguishing 
hell, that God might no longer be sought 
through fear of pain or in the hope of 
joy, but only for the surpassing value 
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of his own love. That the notes of 
retribution and reward are to be heard 
so frequently in the teachings of Jesus, 
has been a stumbling block to some critics 
of our time, anxious to set the higher life 
on a pinnacle of exalted disinterestedness. 
But the reaction against ancient symbols 
may betray us into forgetfulness of the 
realities which they were designed to 
express, for the depths of hell were only 
the pictorial image of the horror of sin. 
It must be confessed that the escape 
from the awful shadow of the wrath of 
God has sometimes generated a kind of 
easy reliance on what (on a lower plane) 
might be called his good nature, or his 
willingness to make allowances. It is 
no doubt always possible to conceive a 
thousand reasons on behalf of others, 
but the conscience that is truthful with 
itself will not thus begin to seek excuse. 
That chastisement of some sort should 
follow wrong, is a recognised principle of 
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all moral order. To apply it wisely may 
lay a heavy burden on the equity and 
the tenderness of the parent and teacher, 
and may be impossible to those in whom 
affection is rather an animal sentiment 
than an emotion which has allied itself 
with reason and self-control. But no one 
who recognises the authority of conscience 
can doubt that its defiance must be followed 
by correction, and that to wilful sin must 
be attached a corresponding p)enalty. It is 
sometimes alleged, however, that this world 
is itself the scene of such discipline, and 
that there is no need to conjure up the 
terrors of another. If that be the case, 
there are but two spheres where we can 
trace its incidence. It must appeal to us 
either through the outer or the inner life. 
It must be exercised, that is to say, through 
the forces of nature or society on the one 
part, or through the interior actions or 
energies of the soul upon the other. 

It is no doubt true that in the sphere 
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of nature there is an exact sequence which 
we sum up under the name of law. It is 
true that to violations of her order she 
has affixed the most dire issues. But 
their incidence does not follow the lines 
of our morality, because the conditions 
with which they correspond are in no 
way identical with our virtue or guilt. 
Disease is sure to appear in an unsani- 
tary home whether the fault be that of 
a slovenly housewife, or of a grasping 
and reckless landlord. The captain, in 
haste to consummate his voyage in fewest 
hours, takes a dangerous course, and runs 
his ship upon the rocks ; but the passengers 
are not sorted into the righteous and the 
sinners as they drown; and the fire that 
plunged Paris in mourning, reduced the 
saintly and the frivolous to a common 
ash. The action of nature takes no heed 
of our distinctions, and even where she has 
attached physical consequences to different 
forms of excess, they are allotted with 
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the most startling disregard to our moral 
demands. A single act of self-indulgence 
may reduce the stalwart frame to life-long 
wreck; and a hardened profligate may 
protect himself while he sinks lower and 
lower into infamy. The awards of nature 
follow their own conditions with unswerv- 
ing steadfastness. They are a part of the 
vast order of the world on which our 
moral life securely stands. But they are 
not coincident with that life. They may 
have a share in its discipline, but they 
do not constitute it. Not here is the 
sphere of the spiritual education of the 
* Sons of God.' 

Nor can we discover any adequate 
answer to our expectations in the operations 
of society around us. Is it affirmed that the 
bad opinion of a man's comrades is a suf- 
ficient censure and a satisfactory deterrent? 
You have but to consult the daily press to 
know how cheap are its condemnations and 
its praise. It is only the outside that the 
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world can see, and it judges according to 
the outside. It can applaud success, it can 
condemn failure. But what if the success 
be a brilliant sham, reared upon treachery 
and hollow with fraud ? What if the 
failure be the sad issue of patient en- 
deavour balked by malignant design, or 
of an effort renewed again and again, 
but frustrated by some unexpected cir- 
cumstance, baffled by incidents beyond 
prevision or control? The censures and 
the approval of the world can rarely rest on 
the knowledge and sympathy which alone 
can give them moral worth. Even in the 
case of the greatest, on whom history has 
passed its verdict, they are (in the first 
place) beyond our reach for gratitude or 
execration : and (in the next) how few are 
secure 1 An undiscovered document may 
besmirch the hero's fair fame ; or the man 
who has been loaded with infamy, may 
have been plunged in unmerited disgrace. 
Or will you appeal on a great scale to the 
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field of race, and trust the crude, cold, cruel 
arbitrament of war ? It is true that corrupt 
and enfeebled states are at last overthrown 
by the onset of the vigorous and strong. It 
is true that some of the colossal construc- 
tions of ancient pride and power have been 
rolled in the dust. But the fall of empires 
has nothing to do with the salvation of 
souls. The vicissitudes of nations have no 
relation to the merits of individuals. The 
successes of superior numbers, of better 
artillery, of more skilful command, are no 
proof of a worthier cause. The false and 
tyrannical can go unscathed, while the 
champion of the oppressed is hurled to the 
ground. Only on the broadest scale, and 
on lines that are not exclusively moral, can 
it be said of life as we see it, whether in 
nature or in history, that God * renders to 
every man according to his work.' 

But it may be that the conscience within 
is the scene where the retributive justice of 
heaven works out its perpetual award. No 
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one who has faced his temptations manfully, 
has fought and fallen, has sorrowed and 
fought again and overcome, will ever think 
lightly of the dread experience when he sat 
alone with remembered sin. When you 
can recall to yourself specific incidents in 
your past, and say 'There I was false, 
there insincere, there passionate, there 
covetous of applause, there inconsiderate 
and self-absorbed, there meaner than I ever 
thought that I could be,' you will begin to 
learn by what discipline of pain God 
reveals to you the way of progress and the 
path of peace. The keenest pang does 
not lie in the humiliation of our self- 
complacency, the uneasiness begotten by 
the discovery of unpleasant truths about 
ourselves which we are anxious to veil from 
the world's eye. There is a deeper shame 
in the consciousness of our unworthiness 
in the sight of the All-Pure, the sense of 
having wounded the love as we have also 
violated the holiness of the Most High. Be 
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thankful that God has found you out, and 
left you vision enough to know that it is he. 
But this implies that we have learned to 
see ourselves with awakened eyes. There 
is, however, another order of experiences, 
more to be dreaded because more obscure. 
Its operations are often beyond our power 
to trace. We only infer their presence in 
ourselves, because we seem to detect them 
in others. For in the world around us we 
are sometimes made aware what terrible 
retribution awaits men even here. We see 
the selfish sinking deeper and deeper in 
their selfishness, the cruel and lustful 
becoming more embruted, the vain ensnared 
in their own conceits, the deceitful become 
so false they partly take themselves fjr 
true, the habitually passionate less and lesis 
able to achieve self-control. And some- 
times, stung with unexpected alarm, or 
visited with the stirrings of a rare 
compunction, we turn our gaze inward with 
the piercing suspicion that the same penal 
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law is slowly extending its grasp over 
ourselves, — that our faltering insight, our 
listless hours, our indolence of will, our cold 
affections, are in like manner the working 
through our own life of the continuous 
judgment of the Only True. And we shall 
desire to know *For what?' The causes 
may have passed out of our ken. They 
may be wrought into the fabric of our 
character beyond our power to bring into 
clearer light ; we cannot establish the 
connexion between the moral infirmity and 
its consequent defect. But one day, may 
we not dare to hope, the Power which now 
acts on us unconsciously, will tell us the 
meaning of its discipline, and with that 
poignant summons ' Son, remember,' will 
light up for us the evil past. 

There is, assuredly, a place in religion 
for the conception of retribution, but it 
appears to me that the ethical law requires 
that between the sin and its punishment a 
definite relation shall be discerned. There 
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is a justice in penalty, but it must be 
penalty that makes for righteousness. The 
automatic operations of habit do not secure 
this end. They only increase our moral 
disability without in any way illuminating 
the dullness of our vision, and they call, 
therefore, for a complementary knowledge 
by which the significance of the result shall 
be enforced. For this what more can be 
required than that the mind shall under- 
stand itself, shall apprehend the reality of 
the righteousness that it has violated, the 
evil that it has embraced, — shall be com- 
pelled to tear aside the flimsy disguises of 
its self-deception, recognise the true mean- 
ing of its infirmities of will, and perceive 
the far-reaching issues of its guilt ? We 
are not, indeed, without some faint warnings 
of what such experience may be. For ever 
and anon, it may be by the death of those 
we love, or through events which bring 
with them inevitable changes of scene and 
engagement, we are confronted again with 
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the images of the past, and in the stress of 
great emotion the incidents of vanished 
years long hidden from our view start into 
life and freshness once again. And who 
does not know the vain regrets that here 
self-will forgot its tenderness, and there the 
love of ease evaded its rightful burdens ; 
that here the grasp of duty was loose 
and fitful, and there concern for our own 
schemes absorbed all our attention, and we 
lost sight of the trusts, — the happiness or 
the welfare of others, — ^which God had con- 
fided to our care. Even so, may it not be, 
as we pass from life to life. Through the 
veil of mortality which enwraps us now, we 
can behold but dimly the real significance of 
what we are, and even less clearly can we 
surmise what we may be. The panorama 
of life is like the vision which you may see 
among the Alps on some autumn morning. 
The mists lie thick upon the valleys, and 
only islets of rock and forest push their 
heads above the enfolding shroud. Here 
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there are images of beauty, and there you 
behold only shadows and wastes, and the 
mind cannot connect the scattered frag- 
ments into any completed whole. It is 
the same with the landscape of our past. 
The levels of common-place that lie among 
the heights of endeavour or emotion are 
hidden from us; yet it was in them that 
we were prepared for the strenuousness 
of our occasional ascent, it was also in 
them that we neglected our most precious 
opportunities, or suffered our most grievous 
falls. And one day, they, too, will be 
exposed to our view, as the sun of right- 
eousness arises, and the films of forgetful- 
ness and vanity, of prejudice and illusion 
are rolled away. In such vision of our- 
selves and God, will there not lie a purifying 
pain? 'We needs must love the highest 
when we see it'; and to show us the 
highest, and give us, at whatever cost of 
moral anguish to ourselves, the power to 
behold it, must be a part of that severity 

F2 
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which is also love. The awakened will 
desire the suffering which will purge and 
heal; and they will pass from life to life 
with the exact opposite of the ancient 
petition in one of our liturgies, for they 
will say, ' O Lord, turn not from us those 
evils which we most justly have deserved.' 

But there are spiritual conditions in 
which this argument is precisely inverted. 
I do not speak now of the unrealized 
possibilities of nobleness which lie hid in 
so many souls, and never encounter here 
a stimulus of circumstance strong enough 
to call them forth. Consider rather the lot 
of the children of depravity whom our 
self-complacence calls outcast, and coldly 
assigns to perpetual exclusion. They are 
bom into a lot they did not seek, endowed 
with natures which they did not choose, 
trained under conditions of whose shame 
they understand nothing. What does 
society do for their redemption ? The 
imbruted man, the degraded woman, in 
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whose flesh there burn unholy fires kindled 
by generations of indulgence, — what do 
these deserve ? I do not ignore the mani- 
fold agencies of reform, but in respect of 
thousands we leave them to the police- 
court and the gaol. In departing virtue 
we are sometimes invited to behold the 
serene promise of futurity, but what about 
departing vice ? These are our failures ; 
are they also God's? Is he partner with 
us in giving birth to souls fit only to be 
'cast as rubbish to the void'? Sooner 
might we deem that he destroys the 
righteous than the wicked, for the former 
have, in part at least, fulfilled the law of 
their nature : they have responded to his 
purpose, they have not been all unworthy 
to live a little while in his presence ere 
they go out and are no more. But the 
low-minded for whom there was a hideous 
preparation of corruption, who were steeped 
in evil that they could not control, — ^have 
these no claim for a better opportunity, 
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a freer choice ? Can we reject their half- 
articulate plea for deliverance from a bond- 
age not of their own making, for help to 
escape from the thraldom of nature, for 
release from the overmastering pressure 
of heredity or social circumstance, that 
they too may begin to live as * Sons of 
the Highest'? Is justice satisfied if they 
are condemned, or does it not rather cry 
out not so much for judgment on the 
guilty as for rescue for the lost? Shall 
the boundless resources of God's grace be 
impotent to seek and save? Are not the 
vicious a perpetual appeal to the righteous- 
ness of God for a fresh chance ? 

VII. 

But the question of future penalty 
carries with it also the question of future 
reward. When justice utters its dooms 
of pain, does it not also hold out its 
pledges of happiness? If there be a place 
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for the conception of retribution in our 
ideas of life to come, is there not also 
room for the notion of recompense ? There 
is perhaps no subject on which our moral 
expectation is to-day more sensitive. When 
Paley propounded his famous definition of 
virtue, that it consists in doing good ac- 
cording to the will of God and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness, he contrived 
according to a well-known criticism of Dr. 
Martineati, to compress the maximum of 
error in the minimum of compass. I am 
not about to question the severity of this 
verdict, or even to discuss its grounds. 
Let it serve as an illustration, to which 
it would be easy to collect parallels, of 
the protest natural to lofty minds against 
the attempt to make righteousness in any 
way dependent on the sanctions of heaven 
or hell. It is, indeed, one of the objec- 
tions which an extravagant reaction against 
any form of utilitarianism in religion feels 
itself justified in levelling at the gospel, 
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that so many of its exhortations wind up 
with threats against the wicked, and cor- 
responding promises to the good. Where, 
it is asked, is the ideal morality when 
Messiah's followers can only be kept in 
their allegiance by the expectation of 
thrones of judgment and crowns of celes- 
tial life? Is not purity of purpose marred 
rather than made by desire of coming 
bliss ; and do we not find a prudent self- 
restraint in evil the most odious of all 
forms of bargaining with the unseen ? The 
sages of ancient India, the mystics of 
Persia, the saints of mediaeval Europe, 
unite in one great chorus upon this one 
truth of the spirit. 'The noblest life,' 
says that high soul who served as Warden 
of the Teutonic Order in Frankfort, in 
the fourteenth century, 'is not chosen to 
serve any end, or to get anything by it, 
but for love of its nobleness, and because 
God loveth and esteemeth it so greatly. 
And whoever saith that he hath had enough 
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of it, and may now lay it aside, hath 
never tasted nor known it, for he who 
hath truly felt or tasted it, can never 
give it up again. And he who hath 
put on the life of Christ with the intent 
to win or deserve ought thereby, hath 
taken it up as an hireling, and not for 
love, and is altogether without it. For 
he who doth not take it up for love, hath 
none of it all ; he may dream indeed that 
he hath put it on, but he is deceived.'^ 
Yet we have seen that human experience 
has again and again called on imagina- 
tion to justify the moral order by sketching 
future scenes of penalty and correction. 
Is there any corresponding place for the 
ideas of requital and satisfaction ? 

The question at once suggests two 
problems, which spring indeed from a 
common root, and yet present themselves 
to us on different spiritual planes. For 
while one claim is sent up to the equity 

^ Theologia Germanica, chap, xzxviii. 
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of heaven on behalf of unrewarded right- 
eousness, another is raised for the con- 
solation of unmerited suffering. The good, 
it is af&rmed, deserve felicity by their 
excellence ; the unhappy are entitled to 
enjoyment for their pangs. 

The latter plea appeals with so much 
force to the compassion which rises from 
the widening knowledge and sympathy 
of this s^e, that it cannot be wholly 
ignored. There must always, however, 
be an uncertainty in the external calculus 
of pleasure and pain. The lot that looks 
pitiable from the outside may be trans- 
figured by graces of self-surrender from 
within. The same provision may be 
counted as competence or starvation 
according to our standard of living; and 
between nervous organizations lie such 
varieties that this one can endure blithely 
what prostrates his neighbour with the 
mere shock. If justice entitles us to 
demand equality of comfort all round. 
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how shall we settle, for example, the 
claims of the Eskimo amid his arctic 
snows, and of the negro beneath an 
equatorial sun ? What common measure 
can be established between length of 
days and high intellectual gifts, between 
a good digestion and a saintly character? 
Are we not caught in a web of imagina- 
tion, abstracted from the actual facts of 
life, when we appeal for compensation, 
as it is sometimes called, for the evils 
inflicted by nature and man, or call for 
another existence ofi ease and pleasure 
to restore the balance of hardship and 
labour in this ? 

It is doubtless true that from time to 
time a formidable list of ills has been 
compiled by the critics of the universe, 
who would probably have preferred a 
world unmarred by strain or sorrow, only 
they forget that, in trying to keep out 
the anguish, they keep out the gladness, 
too ; for the presence of joy is only 
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purchased by the risk of grief. But it 
is plain that this plea must remain in- 
adequate as an argument for immortality. 
There can be no more justice in re- 
warding the privations of threescore years 
and ten with an eternity of bliss than 
in punishing the transgressions of the 
same period with torment that lasts for 
ever. At most it would point to an 
adjustment of duration and intensity which 
should ultimately equalize every lot, alike 
in quality and quantity, and then . . . 
when the process is over, I suppose 
(so far as this claim is concerned), the 
void would offer a common shelter to 
them all. I do not forget the long line 
of tragedies which history records, the 
ferocities of conquest, the tjrrannies of 
oppression, the orgies of massacre, of 
which we have been even in our own 
days the unavailing witnesses. Nor do I 
omit the nameless souls in inconspicuous 
places who have carried the burden of the 
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world's struggles, infirmities, and sins, muti- 
lated by accident, wasted by disease, — the 
innumerable multitude of those upon whose 
toil the fabric of our civilization has been 
reared. Their sufferings, though hid from 
man, are known to God; and, I will add, 
according to my faith, he shares them, 
too; for he in whom we live and move and 
have our being feels in our nerves and 
understands our pain, and the long passion 
of our humanity is borne in all its multi- 
tudinous variety by him. I do not say 
that this conception relieves every diffi- 
culty, but it lifts the whole process on 
to another plane. God is no longer a 
mere outside spectator; he is the com- 
panion, if he is also (in part at least) 
the author, of our woe. 

That God is righteous we are assured 
on exactly the same grounds as that he 
is, — the witness of reason and conscience 
and soul within. But what righteousness 
may require upon the scale of the ad- 
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ministration of the world we cannot tell. 
Only, it may be, as we escape the limits 
of our own personal desires, and enter 
the larger self in harmony with the abiding 
order which enfolds our years, can we 
dimly comprehend its aims, and learn — it 
may be through much tribulation — to trust 
its methods. The alternative that has been 
so earnestly pressed upon us, ' Either man 
is immortal or God is not just,' appears 
to me to invert the real grounds of our 
faith. It rests the character of God upon 
the discovery of the future, not on the 
experience of the present. Hidden in the 
vistas of immensity are all the possibili- 
ties of endless life ; yet not till these are 
verified may we declare that God is good. 
We forget that only God can understand 
God. To us is vouchsafed a knowledge 
that is adequate for this life, and a hope 
that reaches out to the next. Where we 
cannot comprehend we still adore, for 'of 
him and through him and to him are all 
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things.' But I, for one, will not affirm 
that if my expectations are not fulfilled, 
if my claims remain unsatisfied, God is 
the Devil and pessimism is the only 
creed. Above the discord of our earthly 
life I still hear the ancient songs, ' Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me bless his holy name ; * * The Lord 
is righteous in all his ways, and gracious 
in all his works,' 'my flesh and my heart 
faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, 
and my portion for ever.' 

The question of requital has a deeper 
significance when it is connected, not with 
the vicissitudes of the outward lot, but 
with the victories of the soul within. 
There is, indeed, a similar difficulty in 
any mechanical equivalence between 
measures of time or quantity and the 
struggles and achievements of the spirit. 
The monotony of older imagination which 
unified all varieties in one general flood 
of bliss, has broken up for our thought 
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beneath the sense that each individual has 
his own history, his own trials, his own 
successes ; and the obvious fact that men 
pass out of life at all ages and in every 
phase of moral development, has made it 
impossible to conceive the immediate future 
as a life of eternal attainment, it can only 
be viewed as the next step in an advance 
which we trust will be continuous. There 
is no reason to anticipate that any sudden 
transformations of character will accom- 
pany the mere act of dying, whatever 
hindrances to vision or resolve may be 
withdrawn by liberation from the restraints 
of our too solid flesh. Nor can we 
suppose that the moral conditions of the 
life to come are fundamentally different 
from those that we know here. The 
essential elements of goodness must be the 
same from world to world, however the 
range of circumstances and the scope of 
opportunity may change. The idea, there- 
fore, of a sudden passage from effort and 
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probation here to abiding fruition here- 
after, violates all our modern perceptions 
of congruity and proportion. 

Moreover the hope of spiritual growth 
belongs to a different order of ideas com- 
pared with recompense. We say of virtue 
that it is its own reward. In the ideal 
state we should not offer Shakespeare a 
special salary to write immortal verse : 
it would be enough for him that he was 
Shakespeare, dowered with the eye that 
could glance from earth to heaven. And 
so, might we not judge, the beauty of 
character which is partly an inborn grace 
and partly an acquired harmony, would 
be ill-mated with any secular returns, it 
finds its justification in its own existence. 
It is well that it should be^ but the mere 
extension of its duration does not confer 
upon it any greater worth. Yet from 
another side, its prolongation seems 
altogether natural and fit. For, on the 
one hand, it is the symbol to us in out- 
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ward time that it has entered on that 
apprehension of the eternal wherein lies 
its truest being, and, on the other, we 
cannot regard it as having exhausted in 
any single career the promise and potency 
of holiness within itself, or of love and 
service towards others. If it be the case 
that all the higher morality contains 
within it an element, which we cannot 
measure (so that we call it infinite), then 
the closer the fellowship of the soul with 
the supreme good, the more varied and 
persistent must be the endeavour to 
work out its claims and remould life to 
meet its ever fresh demands. The gift of 
new occasion is then the simple form in 
which the approval of the Father lights 
upon our past. It is the privilege of 
faithfulness to be led forward to weightier 
responsibilities, and in more strenuous 
tasks to find the sympathy and support 
of God. This expansion of its powers is 
no arbitrary reward, it is the spiritual 
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consequence of the energies and affections 
of its whole career, and springs from them 
as the flower from the root. It is the 
unfolding of the innate capacities of the 
soul. It blossoms into loveliness as if it 
opened spontaneously to the Father's 
smile. It finds its own fulfilment in 
working out his perfect purposes. From 
the human side its cry arises, 

' Give us the wages of going on, and not to die : ' 

and from the divine side is heard the 
answering summons, 'Enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord.' 

VIII. 

One scene, indeed, there is in history 
which concentrates the contrasts which 
have engaged our thought. Jesus is 
crucified between two thieves. What des- 
tinies await them, and why ? The robbers 
belong to the criminal classes. They may 

G2 
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have been begotten in infamy, cradled 
in violence, reared in deceit ; their hands 
imbrued with blood from their first years, 
their life a warfare, their amusements 
lawlessness and outrage, their end . . . ? 
Was it for this, then, that they were made ? 
These men once dwelt only in what we call 
the mind of God. Or ever he gave them 
being, they were his thought. Did he 
think them thus, depraved and outcast, the 
enemies of society, the revilers of his son ? 
Are they not his sons, too? Was there 
not something which he meant them to 
be, — ^something, indeed, which only they 
could be; something, moreover, which he 
needed for the expression of his purpose, 
without which the world would be in a 
sense incomplete ? When he said * Be,' 
and they were, to what word in his eternal 
speech did they correspond ? Surely not to 
the malefactor's doom upon the cross. So 
might we argue in our human fashion, and 
beyond the darkness discern far off the 
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promise, the fulfilment, of the good. For, 
if there be a divine idea representing each 
soul that God creates, must it not ever tend 
towards achievement, and can we regard 
the process of our life here as other than 
the first stage in an education which shall 
at last join the idea and the reality in one ? 
From this point of view the doctrine of 
conditional immortality is only one degree 
less terrible than the conception of an 
everlasting hell. For both imply that the 
intention of God may be perpetually 
frustrated, his purposes continually baffled, 
his plans resisted and his will undone. In 
the one case, weary of opposition, he cuts 
short the thread of life, withdraws the 
individuality he has conferred, and shatters 
resistance by simple annihilation. In the 
other he dismisses the rebellious beyond the 
limits of his grace: 'You have asserted your 
independence, you shall have it; you have 
defied me, you shall be fixed in your 
defiance : wherever you may be, you shall 
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long in vain for the messengers of my love ; 

• 

you would not heed them, they shall come 
no more.' Each of these dooms means a 
soul cut off from God. But that also means 
that God is cut off from the soul. The act 
of extinction or of eternal exclusion has the 
same consequence for him ; it registers his 
failure, the exhaustion of his resources, the 
arrest of his design. Let who will find this 
other than an impotent conclusion, there 
are some who have, not so learned of Christ. 
They see, in the redeeming purpose which 
his life expressed, the symbol of the great 
divine intent. They rest in his conclusion 
that God is the Father of each. How, 
then, can he let one soul permanently 
perish ? He does not eliminate the un- 
manageable. The universe, if it be a 
school, has other methods for preserving 
order besides absolute expulsion. The 
speculative intellect may be compelled by 
its conception of moral liberty to maintain 
the possibility of perpetual self-alienation 
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from the infinite compassion. But the 
religious aspiration after the ultimate unity 
will rather see freedom swallowed up in 
grace than any soul where God is not 
known and loved. Then the meaning of 
the long discipline will become plain. 
' Through these/ we shall think as we look 
back on our self-will, our insincerities, our 
indolence, our conceit, — * through these God 
loved me, trained me, drew me towards 
him, showed me his long suffering, taught 
me the permanence of his purposes, and 
brought me into fellowship with himself.' 
The spiritual education of humanity must 
one day be complete for all, and the justi- 
fication of the process will be found in its 
eternal goal. 

Or gaze again at the central figure on 
the fatal hill. Shall we ask him what 
compensation he requires for anguish in 
Gethsemane, for insults in the judgment- 
hall, for pierced hands and straining limbs 
upon the cross ? In the face of that silence 
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does not our profit-and-loss account break 
down ? Who will even tell him to be of 
good cheer, for in his strength the martyrs 
and the saints shall be strong, and the 
unnumbered multitudes who come after him 
shall toil more steadfastly, endure more 
bravely, die more trustfully? Do we not 
feel that it is better to pay the utmost price 
for the awful honour of bearing witness to 
the truth, rather than turn back at the last 
moment because neither the victory of the 
cause nor the person of the champion 
is secure? That Turkish atheist who 
preferred death and extinction sooner than 
sully his name with a lie, those spirits — 
believing nothing, hoping nothing — ^who in 
times of revolution have asked for no other 
privilege than to lay down their lives in 
the worship of France, do they impeach 
destiny because it gives them nothing 
more? They have their reward. They 
have touched the heights where truth and 
liberty are dearer than the world ; and to 
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have done so it was worth while to have 
been and cease to be. 

But there is another side to this great 
surrender. Can we conceive God as con- 
templating with indifference the departure 
of his beloved ? If those who have 
served him most faithfully, known him 
most truly, and realised the fellowship of 
his spirit most closely, pass away, might 
we not say, after the logic of our affec- 
tions, that God must suffer perpetual 
bereavement and bury the unfulfilled 
promise of his creation in our graves ? 
And so the long procession of humanity 
would seem no better than a funeral train 
where the love of the Eternal is forever 
cut short by our mortal years, and the 
response for which he was preparing us 
is silent and still. Let it not be said 
that the race still lives ideally in him, or 
that those who come after us will be 
better than we. It is neither his own 
memory nor his own foresight that he 
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loves, but the separate offspring of his 
might, the recipients of his multitudinous 
blessings, the centres of personality in 
whom he is himself reflected when they 
enter with joyous recognition into the 
'liberty of the children of God.' Herein 
lies — so far as it is given to us to 
discern — a unique mode for the expression 
of the infinite life. In man raised in 
the purpose of God to self-governing 
independence, there comes into being an 
object of the divine love, in whom are 
reproduced some of the characteristics of 
his thought and will. Does God call 
him into existence, train, discipline, judge, 
support, guide and inspire, and form him 
for communion with himself, and then 
sever the ties he has himself established, 
forego his own work, and continually 
begin anew the process which a cooling 
earth will end ? Wisely if boldly has 
one of our modem prophets pointed his 
argument : — '^ 

* F. W. Newman, Theism, 
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In short, close friendship between the Eternal 

and the perishing 
Appears unseemly to the nature of the Eternal, 
Whom it befits to keep his beloved, or not to 

love at alL 
But to say that he loves no man is to make 

religion vain. 
Hence it is judged that ' whatsoever God loveth, 

liveth with God.' 

On this great theme, however, argu- 
ment after all can be of slight avail. 
'Faith in God and in our eternal union 
with him,' said Keshub Chunder Sen, 
'are not two doctrines of our creed, but 
one.' I have addressed only those who 
stand already within the sphere of 
religion, yet to some I shall have seemed 
to say too much, to others too little. 
For I have insisted that this belief is 
not primary, given on the same footing 
as our experience of God's dealings with 
us ; it is secondary, it is derived from 
that experience. It is matter, therefore, 
not of knowledge, but of faith. But this 
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faith perpetually vindicates itself by the 
harmony which it establishes amid the 
jarring and the dissonant cries arising 
out of the tumult of the world. It 
introduces a fresh coherence into elements 
which otherwise we must leave unrecon- 
ciled. It is the fact that when we look 
out into immortality the relative import- 
ance of pain and suffering, loss and death, 
is vastly altered. It^ is the fact that we 
can then bear to behold the dissolute, the 
cruel, the depraved ; for we can see in 
them infinite possibilities which shall 
emerge one day from the taints of 
nature and the degradation of circum- 
stance, the sovereignty of false conven- 
tions and the blindness of self-will, and 
blossom into the light and purity of 
children of the Eternal. Retribution— 
the process of learning the hateful iniquity 
of the evil we abandon —then ceases to be 
vindictive, it becomes disciplinary; and 
our transits through successive spheres of 
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being are but the stages on a path that 
may sometimes, like the planetary motions, 
appear retrograde, yet only because it 
circles higher and higher towards a central 
holiness and love. In this continuous 
ascension some fly with soaring wing, 
some plod with slow and halting step. 
The moral conditions of the life immedi- 
ately after death cannot be altogether 
unlike the present, if there be any truth 
in that maxim of Indian wisdom which 
affirms that 'a man is bom into the 
world which he has made.' In any life 
of spiritual progress there must be 
inequalities of capacity and achievement 
and consequent ministries of helpfulness ; 
and it may well be our cherished trust 
that those who have been for us guides, 
teachers, revealefs here — parent, or wife, 
or child, or friend — ^will fulfil the same 
divine function for us otherwhere. 

But, as we mount, new meanings flash 
upon our past, and new energies are 
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called . forth for the future. The high 
desire of knowledge that cannot bear to 
leave its problems unsolved; the creative 
power of imagination shaping forth new 
forms of loveliness with inexhaustible 
variety; the passionate longing for the 
liberation of man from ignorance and 
error; the illimitable yearning for a share 
in his redemption from sin ; the joy in 
wonder, reverence, humility, as far-off 
visions of God's thought and love, his 
beauty and righteousness, dawn brighter 
and clearer on our sight — ^who can be 
weary of these things? Who can shrink 
from their summons to perpetual endeavour, 
who turn aside from the gracious invita- 
tion which they bring from the Father 
of our spirits? Who will not pray, if 
prayer for such a boon be lawful, that 
the mysterious teacher whom we call 
Death may whisper to us, like him of 
old, 'I am come that ye may have life, 
and may have it abundantly'? 

END. 
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